whose shore he made the home of Mignon, and over the Splu-gen Pass to Lake Constance. In Constance he was awaited by his Zurich friend, Barbara Schulthess, who clung to him with sentimental devotion. He spent several days with her and then continued his journey via Augsburg and Nuremberg. Late in the evening of the i8th of June, Goethe, accompanied by Kayser, whom he had brought along from Rome, returned once more to the quiet little country town on the Ilm, after an absence of almost two years.
No one event in Goethe's life was a greater determining factor than his Italian journey.    It made him a new man, ridding him of all nervousness and disease.    Melancholy expectation of an early death, which seemed preferable to a continuation of the life he had been leading, gave way to an admirable cheerfulness and enjoyment  of life.    The deeply serious, silent man whose grave thoughts never left him, even in society, had become as merry as a child.    It is refreshing to hear him laugh in the popular theatres of Venice and Naples, refreshing to see with what delight he eats his figs on Lago di Garda, or his grapes in the marketplace of Vicenza.   All his senses have been aroused to new life.   With the same degree of sensuous pleasure  with which he eats the fruits of the southland, he listens to the soft melodies of the night, gazes on the splendour of the clear sky, basks in the soft winds, feasts his eyes on the endless wealth of form and colour which nature and art have lavished upon the Italian landscape, and revels in the charms of the happiness of love.    He again manifests a fondness for all that is natural and human.    Aristocratic society he avoids, and the common people, with whom he had come into touch in Weimar only as a ruler and a benefactor, he seeks out and approaches on terms of equality.